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PosTMASTER-GENERAL VILAs, in his annual report, recommends 
“provision for the instruction and examination of persons for ap- 
pointment in the railway mail service.” He estimates that, out of 
the 52,821 fourth-class postmasters, 18,491 now remain in office from 
the preceding administration. As there were less than 50,000 at the 
end of the last administration, it shows at the end of nearly two 
years and a half thirty-seven per cent. still retained. 





THERE 1s evidence that President Cleveland’s order to office- 
holders is not dead, when we learn that Mr. Higgins gave no indica- 
tion at the Treasury Department that he took any part whatever in 
the elections in Maryland except to vote, and that he was at the 
Department during al] the business hours, both on the day of the 
city election and of the State election. It is clear that Mr. Higgins, 
with his former notions of the political duties of office-holders and 
his intense interest in the elections, must have known that the 
President intended to enforce the order. 





THE PREVIOUS annual reports of the United States Civil Service 
Commission have appeared in the spring of the year, usually in 
February or March. But for the year 1886 no report has as yet 
appeared, the last one issued having been sent out in March, 1886. 
The reasons for the delay this year are numerous, as the Commission- 


the law. They will be given more or less in detail in the forthcoming 
annual report, which is now promised for the lst of January or 





| gross 3s insult to every true veteran ; and we believe the same to be the 


































shortly afterwards. 





For promotions in the Boston police force, the Civil Service 
Commission has lately examined ninety-six patrolmen, twenty-three 
sergeants, and eleven lieutenants. These officers express entire satis- 
faction with the practical nature of the questions asked them in the 
examination, and speak in high terms of the courtesy shown them 
by the chief examiner, Mr. Henry S. Sherwin. The general feeling 
among the members of the force is that the best men will win, re- 
gardless of political influence. A letter was received by the commis- 
sioners, in which the writer, who signed himself “ Soldier,” said that 
one of the Grand Army posts was indignant because veterans exam- 
ined for public positions had not been allowed ten per cent. extra on 
account of their army service. But at a meeting of those who have 
applied for promotion, among whom are numerous veterans, no one 
could be found who had ever heard that any extra per cent. was to 
be given them; and thereupon a letter was drafted and sent to the 
commissionerz, which concluded as follows: “As veterans, we de- 
nounce the letter received by the Civil Service issioners as a 


act of one who wishes to prejudice the commissioners against the 
veterans.” This was signed by twenty-four members of the police 
force. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


As 17 seems not unlikely that the postal telegraph scheme will 
be considered by the new Congress with more seriousness than here- 
tofore, and with some chance of its being enacted, it seems our duty 
to consider the measure from the light of civil service reform. 

The Post-office Department contains more than half of the civil 
service of the Federal Government. Civil service reform has been 
carried out with varying success among the clerks in the department 
at Washington and in a few of the larger post-offices; but, when we 
come to the 52,821 fourth-class postmasters, no feasible plan has yet 
been devised for bringing them within the scope of the Civil Service 
Law. The best suggestion we have seen is one founded on the Eng- 
lish system for the appointment of postmasters ; namely, the smaller 
post offices to be made as far as possible branches of the larger and 
more responsible ones, and the postmasters of the larger ones to be 
selected by promotion from among the higher clerks and postmasters 
of smaller offices who have themselves got into the service through 
competitive examination. 

The local feeling, however, regarding post-office appointments, 
will have to be overcome before this change can take place. 

Besides the question of civil service reform as it is generally 
understood, there is no doubt that the organization of the Post-office 












ers have had two or three protracted and exhaustive investigations to| Department is very loose. No thorough reorganization has taken 
conduct, besides having to attend to the increasing demands which | place since the department was one-third its present size. We have 
changes in the service have forced upon their attention. A good work | been informed on good authority that there have been since the war 
which they have lately been engaged in is the endeavor to obtain from | at least eleven Postmaster-Generals who have held office less than one 
the high Federal officials throughout the country opinions as to the| year each, while the enormous power that this department offers, 
operation of the Civil Service Law and suggestions for improving it.| by its numerous offices covering every part of the country, for politi- 
Most of the replies received, we understand, approve and sustain | cal influence and patronage has further tended to disorganization. 
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It is i adhies' but the American power of “adaptability to all sorts 
of circumstances that has enabled the department to be carried on 
as well as it has been. 

Now, all of a sudden, in the present state of affairs to increase 
the number of offices by at least one-half and the amount of work 
perhaps one hundred per cent. seems to us a very dangerous experi- 
ment. The chief argument that we can see in favor of the scheme, 
as far as civil service reform goes, is that such an important 
increase of duties will arouse the business men of the country to the 
necessity of more thorough organization, the extension of civil 
service reform, and the abolition of politics from the business part of 
the department. From this point of view, the very incapacity for 
sustaining additional work may end in an immediate thoroughness 
of reform, which otherwise would be far off. 


THE PRESIDENT'S INTERFERENCE 
ELECTIONS. 

By uis recent interference in local elections, President Cleveland 
has shown that he is not so averse as many have supposed to em- 
ploying the methods of a “practical politician.” There can be no 
doubt, it seems to us, that in expressing a desire that Mr. Lovering 
should be elected in Massachusetts, in writing a formal and emphatic 
indorsement of Col. John R. Fellows’s candidacy for the District Attor- 


IN STATE 


neyship in New York, and in contributing a large sum toward the | 


election expenses of the New York Democrats, Mr. Cleveland was 
governed by an endeavor to promote his chances of re-election by 
harmonizing some of the influences that have heretofore been hostile 
to him. It is said, on the one hand, that the Fellows letter was not 
meant for publication, and that it reached the public print through 
a mistake; and, on the other hand, it is asserted by Democratic 
authorities that Mr. Cooper, in giving this letter to the press, first 
obtained the President’s express permission by telegraph, and that 
the latter never asked for or desired its suppression. But, whatever 
may have beer’ the purpose of the President in first writing the let- 
ter, it seems to us that to write it was an act of obvious folly, which 


the author’s good sense should never have allowed to have been com- | 





It is said ‘that the President’s indorsement of Mr. Line as 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts was simply an incident of 
a dinner-table conversation, and made public injudiciously by the 
prominent Federal officer who heard it. If so, this act has in it less 
for condemnation than the letter referred to. But, nevertheless, the 
President should be extremely careful not to say anything which 
may possibly have the effect of putting him in the attitude of one 
who is interfering in party politics. 

The moral effect of the President’s contributing money for the 
expenses of an election is obviously very bad. It may fairly be ob- 
served, however, that the reason why he should make no contribution 
is not, as has been said, because it is inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Civil Service Law. The law aims at the prevention of political 
assessments; that is to say, involuntary contributions for party pur- 
poses. It is a corrupt and barbarous practice which forces men to con- 
| tribute money against their wills, on penalty of losing their positions 
if they refuse to comply with the political tax-gatherer’s demands. 
| But they have the right, in common with other citizens, to contribute 
willingly such sums as they may desire for promoting the principles 
of their own political party. The President’s act, therefore, in this 
respect, if it were not intended (and we have not seen it alleged that 
| it was so intended) to induce others to contribute, under a belief that 
it would be against their interest not to do so, is not opposed to the 
doctrine of the Civil Service Law. But it is to be condemned on other 
|grounds. Holding the highest office in the gift of the people, he 
should be under no suspicion of doing anything except for their ben- 
| efit; and, by putting out money to promote the success of his party 
in any election, he descends to the details of party contention, and 
thereby throws the weight of his official position to promote the in- 
terests of individual candidates. We believe that these acts of Presi- 
dent Cleveland have done much to weaken his hold upon the best 
| sentiment of the country. He may have calculated that the support 
that would come to him through the increased devotion of the Tam- 
many Democrats, and other disappointed party men, would more than 
offset the loss of strength among the Independents. But it is our 
opinion that in this calculation he is sadly mistaken. We do not 
believe the balance will be found to be on this side. 








mitted. We see no reason for making any excuses for the President | 


in this matter. He deserves to receive the censure heaped upon him, 
and the discredit brought to the party by these acts of executive in- 
terference. They are singularly inconsistent with the views which 
Mr. Cleveland is supposed to have held, and with the conduct which 
his supporters, looking to the record upon which their suffrages were 
solicited, had the right to expect from him. 


It is to be supposed that Mr. Cleveland would favor the election | 


of the entire Democratic ticket in New York. We do not criticise 
him as a party man for preferring the election of the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee instead of his more worthy and competent opponent, 
but we do condemn the act of giving public expression of such pref- 
erence. 
but there was every good reason why he should be silent. 


fit or unfit for the office, because he is a regular candidate of his | 
party, is a perversion of the President’s official position, which was | 
not to be expected of him. Such action cannot be repeated, if he | 
wishes still to be regarded as believing that public office is strictly a 
public trust. 

Even if the person indorsed were specially worthy of public con- 
fidence, it would be thoroughly bad political ethics for one holding 


a high Federal position to use his influence to promote the candi- | 


date’s election. For it is his duty so to discharge his office as to yee} 
vent the suspicion even that he uses his position for the accomplish-| 
ment of either personal or partisan ends. It is absurd to attempt | 
to justify such action as is here condemned by saying that, when a 


man accepts public office, he does not surrender his rights as a citi-' 


Not only was there no occasion for the President to speak, | 
The | 
earnest personal indorsement of a candidacy of any person, whether | 


AN ATTACK UPON THE NEW YORK LAW. 


Unper A different form of attack, the New York Civil Service 
| Law has been fighting the same battle in the courts in which the 
Massachusetts law was engaged a year or more since. 

In Massachusetts, the attack was directly made on the law itself, 
| upon the ground that the legislature had usurped the executive func- 
tions by directing that applicants for appointment by the executive 


should perform certain conditions precedent. The law was upheld, 
however, by the Supreme Court, as being neither a usurpation of 
power nor a covert attack on the executive. 

In New York, the attack was made upon a small angle of the 
general works, but it was intended to undermine the whole. It hap- 
pened thus : — 

On the Sth of October, 1887, the Attorney-General of New York 
promulgated an opinion that the Civil Service Law of the State did 
/not control certain of the numerous appointments of the superin- 
|tendent of public works. His nominal ground was that Section 3, 
| Article 6, of the State Constitution, which provided that these 
employees “should be appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Works,” overrode the provision of Section 6, which made the “ powers 
‘and duties” of this officer “such as now are or hereafter may be 
prescribed by law.” The former was an amendment; the latter, part 
of the original Constitution. 
| On the 17th of October, one T. G. Killeen applied to be examined 
‘for one of the places in question. Acting upon the opinion of the 


zen. On account of his moral obligations toward the public, and his | Attorney-General, the Civil Service Commissioners promply rejected 
duty to promote respect for the office he holds and confidence in his|the application. Thereupon, with remarkable promptness, the 
own discharge of its duties, he must necessarily cease to exercise some | | friends of civil service reform took up the fight, and filed on the same 
of the privileges which may be practised by non-cflice holding citizens. | | day i in the Supreme Court an application in the name of the people, 
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in the interest of Killeen, for a mandamus to compel the commis. | 
sioners to entertain his application. 

We believe the case has not yet been decided; but the brief sub- | 
mitted, on behalf of Killeen, by Messrs. Cary & Whittredge (with | 
whom is Mr. Everett P. Wheeler), treats the question exhaustively, | 
and ought to convince anybody. Apart from the general question of | 
construing the Constitution, the counsel present a broad view of the 
case; show that the Civil Service Law “emancipates” rather than 
hampers the executant; point out that the power of appointment is 
not an “incorporeal hereditament,” or right of property in the execu- 
tive, but an agency to be executed in trust for the good of the whole; 
and fortify their position with extracts from the reports of the 
Civil Service Commission, the reports of committees, and the opin- 
ions of various men in public hfe, from the President down, the 
latter a novel innovation in the usual line of authorities cited in a 
law brief. 

We shall await the decision with great interest, and with a reason- 
able degree of confidence. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE PRECEDENT. 


AT THE November dinner of the Massachusetts Reform Club, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, M.P., from Leeds, ex-Postmaster-General and ex- 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, gave an address on 
Civil Service Reform and the Corrupt Practices in Election Act in 
England. 

He stated that up to 1850 in England, before civil service reform 
was introduced, the chief offices in the gift of the government were 
controlled by the great aristocratic families, and that poorer persons 
only got places as political patronage. The reform was democratic, 
and was opposed by the families who had had the monopoly of offices. 
At first there was great objection also to the examinations. For 
instance, one officer complained that his son, who was particularly 
efficient in physical geography, had failed to pass an examination on 
that subject. The matter was brought before Parliament, and the 
young man’s papers were produced. One answer was worthy of 
remembering. Being asked whether the sun revolved round the 
earth or the earth round the sun, he answered in a way to be as 
safe as possible, “Sometimes the one, and sometimes the other.” 
Another man complained that his son, a graduate of Oxford, had 
failed to pass in English history, and the examinations must have 
been very absurd that so accomplished a young gentleman could not 
pass them. The committee had the cruelty to print the examination 
papers; and it appeared that the answer to “ Who was Oliver Crom- 
well?” was, “Cromwell was a very bad man, who repented, and said 
on his death-bed, ‘Oh, I wish I had served my God as I have served 
my king!’” It was not long, however, before the public grew to 
have great confidence in the examinations. 

Sir Lyon said that while postmaster-general he had absolutely no 
patronage at all. Whenever there was a vacant post-office, the sur- 
veyor-general of the postal district selected six of the applicants from 
among those already in the service, founding his selection on the 
reports of the work done; and from this number the appointment 
was ultimately made, being really nothing but promotion on a basis 
of previous meritorious service. 

The speaker also remarked that the taking of the offices out of 
politics was followed by no diminution of interest in politics. It 
only turned it from a struggle for places to a discussion of principles; 
and, as to the reform being democratic, he said some seven per cent. 
of the places filled through competition came from the children of the 
laboring classes, who were thus enabled to improve their condition, 
and that the reform was most popular among the least aristocratic 
people. 

In regard to elections, he said the law reducing expenses and com- 
pelling the publication of election accounts had worked very well, 
and that it was now possible for a man of moderate means to stand 
for Parliament, which a few years ago could hardly be said, where 
there was any contest at all. 





GOVERNOR AMES ON THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


Soon AFTER the recent election in Massachusetts, Governor Ames 
was reported by the newspapers to have made the following state- 
ment regarding the powers of the Civil Service Commission. In 
reply to an inquiry made by the Secretary of the Boston Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, the governor accepted the reported views 
as his own, and proceeded to give his grounds for holding them. 

The newspaper statement cf his views was as follows : — 


No criticism has ever been made of any of my appointments, by the way; and 
I have always made them according to the requirements of the Civil Service Law 
If there be any objection to that law, it is that it practically makes the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners the appointing power. Thus far, it has resulted in no harm, 
as the persons certified by the board have all been good men ; but there is always 
a possibility of a board abusing its power when it possesses the right of appoint- 
ment without the responsibility which should accompany that right. 


We give in full that part of Governor Ames’s reply which relates 
to the above expression of his views : — 


As briefly as I can state them, with justice to myself, my reasons for the fore- 
going opinion of the power of the Board of Civil Service Commissioners are as 
follows: By an act of the legislature, which was approved May 6, 1887, authority 
was given me to increase the District Police Force by appointing to it two addi- 
tional men. As soon as I could conveniently do so, I made requisition upon the 
Board of Civil Service Commissioners for candidates for these positions. As an 
examination was necessary, the commissioners did not certify any names up to me 
until July 18, 1887. The essential portion of their letter of that date to me is as 
follows : — 

“In response to your requisition of May 9 last, for eligible persons to fill 
two vacancies in the District Police Force, I have the honor to certify to you, in 
accordance with the civil service rules, the following four names from the register 
of persons eligible for that service having the highest general average standing. 
Those who served in the military and naval service of the United States in time 
of war and received an honorable discharge therefrom are indicated by a star ; 
and, in the opinion of the Attorney-General, they are absolutely entitled to ap- 
pointment over those of equal or lower standing.” 

This communication is signed by Warren P. Dudley, Esq., Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Civil Service Commissioners. I had, up to this time, 
understood that it was the practice of the board to certify to an appointing 
officer three names for each place to be filled, provided a sufficient number of 
persons had successfully passed the prescribed examinations. Moreover, I was 
still further hampered in my choice by the fact that two of the four names, the 
third and fourth in the list, certified up to me, were those of veterans, and there- 
fore those of privileged men, if I made another requisition before making the 
appointments. 

I thereupon addressed the Civil Service Commissioners as follows :— 

“T have your communication of the 18th instant, by which, in response to my 
requisition of May 9th last, you certify to me four (4) persons from whom I may 
select two for appointment upon the District Police Force. Before I take any 
further action in the matter, you will oblige me by informing me why four (4) per- 
sons instead of (6) are certified to me. I had supposed that I was to have the 
wider latitude of choice which the certification of six (6) would give; and this sup- 
position was based on what I had understood to be the custom of your commis- 
sion, —to certify three (3) persons for each place to be filled, — and on these words, 
which are to be found on page 18 of your Third Annual Report: ‘ In all cases three 
names, and in cases where more than one vacancy in office exists a proportionate 
increase only, are certified for appointment.’ If you will make reply to me at 
your early convenience, you will greatly oblige me.” 

General Francis A. Osborn, Chairman of the Board, responded in these 
words :— 

“In reply to your communication of even date, I have the honor to call your 
attention to an explanation of the method of certification given on pages 14 and 
15 of our Second Annual Report, a copy of which I send herewith. The explana- 
tion thus given was written after careful consideration, and is more satisfactory 
than can be given in a letter.” 

The explanation of the method of certification referred to by General Osborn 
is substantially this: that, when there is one vacancy to be filled, three persons are 
certified to the appointing officer, and for each additional vacancy one more per- 
son is to be certified. There seems to me to be but one way in which to interpret 
this rule and practice; and that is that, as the number of places to be filled is 
increased, the choice of the appointing power is proportionately limited, until 
that choice, which is small at first, is practically annihilated. If, as in the case 
which I have cited from my own experience, veterans have passed successfully 
the preliminary examination, the choice of the appointing power is limited to 
them or to those whose percentage is higher than theirs; and the commissioners, 
in fact, dictate the appointment, 

Permit me to add a few words. I am heartily in favor of the maintenance of 
the Civil Service Law, and of its enforcement. I think that the operation of that 
statute has already greatly benefited the people of this Commonwealth; and I 
would not for a moment have its repeal considered, nor would I have it so ham- 
pered by other enactments that it will become inoperative. On the contrary, I 
would have its scope enlarged, if such enlargement be wise and practicable; but 
that law, as is every other, is the work of human intellect, and I do not think that 
you or the most pronounced civil service reformer will claim that it is perfect. 

In my own way, I have endeavored to show what I consider a defect in its 
operation; and I am firmly of the opinion that the metho of certification is such 
that an appointing officer is limited in his choice both unwisely and unnecessarily. 
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I think that when a place under the State government, or under a city government, 
is to be filled by the certification of the Civil Service Commissioners, they should 
send to the appointing officer the names of all those who have successfully passed 
the preliminary examination. Such a change in the practice would give an 
appointing officer a much better opportunity to judge which of several men is 
best suited to that work upon which he is to be engaged, while it would not open 
the way to corrupt practices of any kind. 

Hoping that I have made my meaning sufficiently plain, and again assuring 
you that I find the Civil Service Law to be admirable, and especially advantageous 
to an appointing officer, in that it protects him from much annoying importunity 
for employment, I am yours very respectfully, 


(Signed) OLIVER AMEs. 


The burden of Governor Ames’s complaint against the Civil Ser- 
vice Law is that it practically makes the commissioners the appoint- 
ing power, and he attempts to prove his point by referring to the fact 
that the choice of the appointing officer is limited to three persons for 
each vacancy. In considering, therefore, the question whether his 
objection is well founded, it is proper to inquire, first, whether the 
limitation is wise and necessary; and, second, whether such limita- 
tion has the practical effect asserted by the governor, and does really 
make the commissioners the appointing power. 

But, before doing so, it is proper to correct a misunderstanding 
into which Gevernor Ames has fallen, as to the exact limitation upon 
the appointing officers. He assumes from the explanation to which 
he was referred — namely, that set forth on pages 14 and 15 of the 
Second Annual Report of the Commissioners — that three names are 
certified for one vacancy and one more name for each additional 
vacancy. Although in those pages the principle of certification is 
explained in full, the illustration of it was carried only to the extent 
of showing how three vacancies are filled, so that the governor may 
have been misled by supposing that the illustration was an exhaust- 
ive statement of the principle. It is not, however, the case that only 
one more name is certified for each additional vacancy, since for four 
vacancies eight names are certified, and for seven thirteen are certi- 
fied. The principle is to furnish the appointing officer for any num- 
ber of vacancies the same number of names and the same names as 
he would have received had he made requisit'on for each vacancy 
separately. This principle is put into practice as follows : — 

In filling requisitions, names sha)! be certified as follows, namely : 
for 1 vacancy, 3 names; for 2 vacancies, 4 names; for 3 vacancies, 5 
names; for each multiple of 3 vacancies, the same multiple of 5 
names; for 1 vacancy over a multiple of 3, 3 names additional to 
those prescribed for such multiple; for 2 vacancies over a multiple 
of 3, 4 names so additional. 

This misapprehension being corrected, the first question named 
above comes up for consideration; namely, Is the limitation of ap- 
pointing officers to a certain number of names wise and necessary ? 
Governor Ames says no, and adds: “I think that, when a place is 
to be filled by the certification of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
they should send to the appointing officer the names of all those who 
have successfully passed the preliminary examination. Such change 
in the number would give the appointing officer a much better oppor- 
tunity to judge which of several men is best suited to that work upon 


which he is to be engaged, while it would not open the way to cor- | 


rupt practices of any kind.” It is precisely upon this latter point that 
all civil service reformers will take issue with the governor, for the 
course he advocates would virtually destroy the competitive system 
and restore the system of spoils. The principle of the Civil Service 
Law is that of open, fair competition, with the motto, “ Let the best 
man win”; and, when carried out logically, it would result in the 
appointment to each vacancy of the man then standing highest on 
the appropriate eligible list, as is the practice in England at the pres- 
ent time. If the appointing officer should have the right to select 
from the whole list, it would neutralize the effect of the competition, 


and permit, and perhaps compel, each appointing officer to put into | 


office the man who had the greatest political influence, provided only 
he were not so ignorant as to fal! below the mark of sixty-five per 


and repeal the limitation which he calls “ unwise and unnecessary,” 
would rob the law of its most vital principle, and’ crush out the ele. 
ment of fair play, the love of which is so conspicuous a trait of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. 


}are concerned, there shoul 
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Secondly, Does the limitation imposed on the appointing officers 
make the commissioners the appointing power, as Governor Ames 
contends? What are the powers and duties of the commissioners ? 
They are required to hold examinations for the purpose of forming 
eligible lists, from which appointments to the classified service must 
be made. Can they determine who shall be examined? No: any 
citizen having the qualifications strictly defined by law may claim the 
right to be examined. The papers resulting from the examination of 
the several candidates are marked by independent boards, composed 
of persons selected with reference to their competency in that respect. 
These boards do not know whose papers they are marking, for each 
paper is designated simply by a number. The name to which that 
number belongs is enclosed in a sealed envelope, which is not opened 
until after all the papers have been marked. By those means, not 
only are the commissioners deprived of all control over the names 
which go on the eligible list, but the examiners themselves are freed 
from the suspicion of partiality or prejudice. The eligible lists there- 
fore are made up of the names of those who have demonstrated them- 
selves as most competent in open competition with the other appli- 
cants. The applicants who have received a mark as high as sixty-five 
per cent. must be placed upon the list, and no other can be so placed. 
Now, can the commissioners, having been furnished with an eligible 
list by a process independent of their control, established by law, cer- 
tify for appointment such persons as they please or refuse to certify 
any one? By no means: they are obliged, in response to a requisition 
for names to fill a vacancy to certify the three names standing high- 
est upon the appropriate eligible list. It appears, then, that any person 
qualified by law must be examined, if he wishes; that any applicant 
receiving a mark as high as sixty-five per cent. must be placed upon 
the eligible list, while no applicant failing to receive sixty-five per 
cent. can be so placed; that any eligible standing among the first 
three upon the appropriate list must be certified for the first vacancy, 
and that no other person can be so certified. Where, then, is the com- 
missioners’ power of appointment? It is clear that they have no power 
at all. They simply direct the work of the system established by law, 


under which system those whom the methods prescribed by law have 
demonstrated to be most competent are presented to the appointing 


officer, and have the sole right to appointment. The commissioners 
can-neither secure the appointment of any one nor prevent it: they 
can neither increase his chances nor diminish them. That they pos- 
sess the right of appointment, as Governor Ames asserts, or that they 
have not the responsibility which should accompany that right, as he 
implies, is so far from being true that directly the contrary is the fact. 
They have no right or power of appointment, and they are held by 
law to a rigid responsibility. Furthermore, the commissioners are re- 
sponsible to the Governor of the State who appoints them, and who 
has it in his power to remove them at will,— a power which it would 
certainly be his duty to exercise if he believed that they were practi- 
cally making themselves the appointing power by a dishonest admin- 
istration of the reform system of appointment. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the Political Science Quarterly for June, 1887, the Hon. William 
M. Ivins has an interesting article on municipal government, his 
paper referring especially to the government of the city of New York. 
The results of his investigation are summed up as follows : — 

The first necessity for reform is in the relation between the city 
and the State. In order that we may be safe from the mischiefs of 
centralization, so far as the —_ functions of both State and city 

be a constitutional limitation, first 
upon the power of the State, which will prevent its discriminating 
among cities and which will require the enactment of general char- 
ters, under which all cities shall be governed, and a modification of 
which, as applied to any city as distinguished from the others, shall 


| be impossible; second, restraining the legislature from interfering 


cent. in his examination. To adopt Governor Ames’s suggestion, | with the rights of localities to determine their own wants and the 


way in which those wants shall be satisfied. Apart from all ques- 
tions of general | cone and police, the municipality should be 
absolute master of its own private concerns; and the State legislature 
should be deprived, by constitutional provision, of all power of inter- 
ference. These changes would bring into existence the fundamental 
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if not of good government, at least of the best possible 
government under our form of society. 

This reform being accomplished, the second is the devising of a 
proper form of charter for cities; and here we encounter numberless 
details. One that stands out clear and prominent is the necessity for 
the concentration of responsibility and the simplification of public 
issues. Admitting that administrative commissions must still exist, 
and that government by commissions is most conducive to good re- 
sults under our present social form, the chief executive who has the 
appointment of these commissions should also, to avoid the possibility 
of his escape from responsibility, have the power of removal, thus 
putting an end to the term system, except for elective offices. 

This leads us to the third reform, which is a reform of the civil 


service in detail: first, by according to all heads of departments the | 


power of removal; and, second, by limiting their power of appoint- 
ment to aright of selection from among those only who are fit, and 
whose fitness shall have been determined by examining boards prop- 
erly chosen. The work of such boards can never result in the selec- 
tion of the fittest, but it can result in the rejection of the unfit. The 
civil service reform system thus carried out in detail would put an 
end to the spoils system in politics. The advantages and desirability 
of the machine and of the machine politics as a means of livelihood 
would thus gradually come to an end; and coincident with their 
waning influence there would grow up a continually greater freedom 
of individual action in the exercise of the elective franchise, which, 
in its turo, would result in the selection of better men to fill the elec- 
tive offices. 

The chief danger incident to the continually increasing functions 
of government, both in the States and in municipalities, is the ever- 
growing army of public servants. If they are capable and honest, we 
have but little to fear. If they are incapable and dishonest, we have 
everything to fear; and it is because we fear our army of oflice-holders 
that conservative men look upon the paternal and regulative tendency 
of government with undisguised dread. But the tendency exists, 
nevertheless ; and it is useless to hope to secure reforms by striving to 
turn the inevitable drift of events. The wise thing is to recognize it 
and accommodate ourselves to it. For all subordinate offices the term 
system should be abolished. The civil service must be taken out of 
 ~ ean and all appointments determined solely by competency. 

hen the civil servants shall no longer be a cause of public uneasi- 
ness, and our governmental conditions shall have been conformed to 
the tendencies of modern social life, the main problem will have been 
solved. It is a work of years, and may not be accomplished in this 
generation or the next; but I have no doubt of its ultimate accom- 


plishment, and not until it is accomplished will the problem of 


municipal government, the most serious problem of modern society, 
be finally solved. 


AMENDED MASSACHUSETTS RULES. 


The Massachusetts commissioners sent to the Governor and Coun- 
cil the following letter, explaining the new rules suggested by them 
for the purpose, in the main, of meeting the requirements of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in regard to soldiers’ and sailors’ 
exemption. On November 9, the matter was discussed at a council 
meeting; and later on the same day the rules were approved. Read 
in the light of the commissioners’ letter, to which they are here ap- 
pended, the amendments give a clear idea of the rules as now in force. 


To his Excellency the Governor and the Honorable Council: 


Pursuant to the authority conferred by section 2 of chapter 320 of | 
the Acts of 1884, the Civil Service Commissioners have prepared cer- | 


tain amendments and alterations of the civil service rules, which they 
herewith respectfully submit for approval. A brief statement of their 
purport, and the reason for them, may assist the Governor and Council 
in considering them. 

The first amendment relates entirely to persons who have served 
in the army or navy of the United States in the time of the War of 
the Rebellion and were honorably discharged therefrom, such persons 
being in the prepared rule designated by ciause 1 as veterans. 
chapter 437 of the Acts of 1887, and in the opinion of the justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court construing the act, veterans, while re- 
lieved from the necessity of passing any civil service examination 


provided for by the civil service act or rules thereunder, are not re- | 


lieved from the necessity of making application for appointment to 
the commissioners, and proving that they are entitled to the statutory 


exemption by reason of military or naval service, and that they pos-| 
This amend- | 


sess the qualifications required by law of such veterans. 
ment to the rules recognizes and enforces the veteran’s right to exemp- 
tion from examination, and provides a method by which he can obtain 
the benefit of it. Clause 2 provides a form of application, and re- 
quires only a statement of such facts as will show his right to appoint- 
ment in the civil service without passing any civil service examination. 
As he is not entitled to such appointment without compliance with 
the civil service act and rules, except so far as they relate to the ex- 


. 


Under | 


amination, it is proper that his application should be ers by 
certificates that he possesses all the qualifications required by law of 
veterans, and is a veteran, and so entitled to the exemption from 
examination. Clause 3 relieves such veteran after application from 
examination, and provides for placing his name on the eligible list. 
Clause 4 makes the necessary change in clause 2 of rule 19, providing 
for the certification of the jon most eligible persons in all cases of 
| requisition by an appointing officer. As veterans are now entitled to 
appointment without the examination necessary to test what persons 
are most eligible, the new rule provides that, whenever the appointing 
officer shall so request, the name of any veteran on the list, whether 
examined or not, shall be certified to him, or the appointing officer 
can call generally for all veterans on the list and make his selection 
from them, or can call for those most eligible on the list, together 
with all veterans, or any veteran, and select from such list. It is de- 
sired and believed that, under this rule, the unexamined veterans will 
receive the full benefit of the exemption provided by law. Clause 5 
changes the present rule (rule 24, clause 1) providing that no person 
|shall be certified more than three times for the same office without 
the consent of the appointing officer. It is now proposed to exempt 
veterans from this limitation, and allow certification of them so long 
as they continue on the eligible list. In cases of civilians who hap- 
pen to be certified with veterans, it would be manifestly unjust, where 
a veteran of higher standing upon the eligible list has to be selected 
by reason of the soldier preference, or in cases where a veteran not 
entitled by right of examination to appointment is selected by reason 
of the soldier exemption, to have the certification of such civilian 
count in the number of certifications which oblige the removal of his 
name from the eligible list. The proposed amendment, therefore, 
also exempts such cases of certification of civilians from the operation 
of the rule. Veterans are also exempted from clause 7 of rule 5, for- 
bidding application from the same person for appointment in more 
than one schedule or class. 

Second Amendment.— By this amendment, the language of the 
classification of schedule A (the clerical service, rule 5, clause 3) is 
somewhat changed. It is not, however, the intention of the commis- 
sioners to extend the application of the rules in this branch of the 
classified service, but merely to define more precisely the classes 
of officers already included within it. Certain public officers have 
always been considered as included within schedule A, whose duties, 
while more or less clerical, also required other qualifications and out- 
side work, as visitors of the poor, collectors of samples of adulterated 
food, inspectors of water meters, etc. It is deemed best to include in 
a separate class in schedule A persons who, while rendering a limited 
amount of clerical service, are mainly employed in positions requiring 
special knowledge of duties not clerical. By placing them in a sepa- 
| rate class, the commissioners can provide in each case a more appro- 
priate examination upon the necessary qualifications than by obliging 
| applicants for such positions to undergo the general or limited exami- 
/nation for admission to the clerical service. The proposed amend- 
|ment merely divides into three classes officers now classified under 
| schedule A in two classes 

Third Amendment.— This amendment merely changes and makes 
more definite the language descriptive of the persons included in 
class 1 of schedule B (rule 5, clause 4). It does not extend the appli- 
cation of the rules to any office or position not already considered as 
included in the present classified service. : 
Fourth Amendment.— This amendment to the rules enlarges the 
| classified service, by including therein draw-tenders, assistant draw- 
tenders, and foremen and sub-foremen of laborers in all the cities 
|of the Commonwealth. At present, under amendment 1, approved 
Dec. 2, 1885, these offices and positions in the city of Boston only 
are included. The commissioners are now prepared, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor and Council, to extend the rules to such 
| offices in all the cities. In the application of the civil service rules, 
no discrimination between the several cities of the Commonwealth 
should be made, unless clearly required by the needs of the public 
|service. Under the proposed amendment, the civil service classifica- 
tion and rules will apply equally without discrimination to all the 
| cities, with only two exceptions: (1) the fire department of Boston, 
a well-organized and regulated force of about 700 men, whose qualifi- 
cations can be fairly tested under the civil service rules, while the fire 
force in the other cities is much smaller, and composed largely of call 
| men, whose pay is too small to lead to much competition for appoint- 
ment; (2) the laborers in Boston, a body of over 2,700 men, over 
| whose employment the commissioners do, without much additional 
expense, take jurisdiction. In the other cities, it would be impossible 
to do so, without a large increase in the appropriation for civil service 
purposes or a special appropriation for each city. The inclusion 
in the classified service of draw-tenders and foremen of laborers 
\in Boston, by the amendment of Dec. 2, 1885, has been attended 
| with good results; and similar benefit to the public service may be 
|expected from the extension to other cities. The proposed amend- 
| ment further extends the classified service by including as class 7, in 
schedule B, all inspectors of work, and all persons, under whatever 
| designation, doing inspection service not included in schedule A, in 
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the several cities in the Commonwealth. The qualifications necessary 
for such inspection services are substantially the same as those of 
foremen of laborers. Many such inspectors are employed in Boston 
and other cities at a pay which will insure competition and justify 
examination. The commissioners are ready to provide appropriate 
examinations in all the cities to test the qualifications of persons 
seeking this branch of the public service. 

Fifth Amendment.— This amendment is prepared with a desire 
to make more express and emphatic the necessity of moral qualifi- 
cations before appointment to office within the classified service. 
That no person is entitled to appointment unless of good moral 
character and temperate habits is self-evident. Under the present 
rules, the necessity of such character is assumed by necessary impli- 
cation ; and the commissioners have always acted upon the assump- 
tion in excluding from certification any person who did not appear to 
be of- good moral character. It-is the opinion of the commissioners 
that this right should no longer rest upon implication, but should 
be expressly given by rule. Such express provision makes more 
definite, and therefore safer, the administration of the power given 
to the commissioners; while it is fairer to applicants to allow them 
to know precisely what is required of them as proof of moral fitness. 
By the provision that no person shall be refused examination or 
excluded from the eligible list on account of bad character without 
an opportunity to be heard and a formal record of the reasons of 
refusal or exclusion, with the names of the commissioners voting 
therefor, it is believed that proper safeguards are secured against 
partisan or unfair action by the commissioners. 

Sixth Amendment.— This amendment enlarges the age limita- 
tion at present required in the district police service. Under the 
present rules (rule 9, clause 1), no person over forty years of age is 
eligible to appointment upon the district police. Upon the peti- 
tion of a number of leading citizens of the Commonwealth, and with 
the approval of Chief Wade, the commissioners have now made the 
maximum age fifty-five years instead of forty. The duties of the 
district police are largely inspection of factories and detective work, 
where experience rather than use of physical qualifications is essen- 
tial. There seems no reason why, with the discretion in the Gov- 
ernor at any time to limit the maximum age in his requisition, the 


forty years of age. 
Seventh Amendment.—This amendment is made necessary by 


Under that, applicants in class 3 may be examined merely upon 
their qualifications for special duty, without examination into their 
qualifications for the general clerical service or for other positions. 
lt is therefore provided by this amendment that no such transfer 
shall be allowed, unless the person, in addition to any examination 
for special office to which he is appointed, shall have passed a com- 


titive examination which entitles him to go on the eligible list 


or the position to which he desires transfer. 


Eighth Amendment.— This amendment is merely a substitution 
for the present provisions contained in clause 1 of rule 29, and the 





fourth amendment to the rules approved July 14, 1886, and does) 
not change the intention of the rules, that all temporary appoinut- | 


ments shall be made in accordance with the civil service rules, ex- 
cept {n cases of emergency, where the public business would suffer 
from delay, and that in all such cases the appointment shall not con- 
tinue for more than thirty days. 
were allowed for such term of temrorary service; but it was found, 
after the rules had gone into effect, that this period could properly 


four, approved July 14, 1886, to make the limitation. 
in a'l cases, and the object of the present amendment is merely b 


allowed duration of these temporary appointments. 

Ninth Amendment.— This amendment makes some changes in 
clause 6 of rule 28. 
classes of the first division, suggested that the rule related only to 


promotion from one position to another in the same class of the | intoxicating liquor; that he has not within one year been convicted 


There may be cases where the rule can apo 


classified service. 
allow and regulate promotions from a position in one class or sche 

ule to a position in another class or schedule. The question is 
whether the transfer is promotion ? 
change to a different class does not seem to the commissioners as 
very practical. (2) The amendment further provides that clause 3 
of rule 28, providing for promotion by and from successive grades 
in the service, shall apply to all cases of promotion. (3) It is fur- 


ther provided that no person shall be promoted who shall not have | 


served one year in the lower position. In the opinion of the commis- 


sioners, persons should not be allowed to claim benefit given by the} 


rule regulating promotion unless they have been tested by at least a 
year of public service. This requirement is only just to the senior 
public servants, and may prove an added incentive to the juniors 
in the performance of their public duties. The provision in the 





In the original rules, three months | 


The original rule, by referring to all other | 





amendment in regard to examination for promotion is merely a 
repetition of the requirement in the present rule. 

Tenth Amendment.— The object of this amendment is to prevent 
the transfer of a person who is in the service merely temporarily or 
intermittently, as a substitute, special or supernumerary official, to 
any permanent position, without due certification for such position. 
Persons may have come into such temporary or intermittent service 
before the rule went into operation, and even those entering it under 
the rules may have undergone a different or less examination than 
that required for permanent service. It is unjust to those examined 
and found eligible for permanent service to allow the appointment, 
by transter merely to that service, of persons whose service is 
merely temporary or intermittent. 

Eleventh Amendment.— This amendment merely recognizes the 
right of the appointing and controlling officers, or board, to reduce or 
degrade an official under him. Rule 1 provides that the power to 
remove, existing by law, ov the part of any officer or board, is not 
impaired by anything contained in these rules. The right to reduce 
in rank in many of the departments, as the police, is a right necessary 
to the proper discipline of the department, and should not be affected 
by civil service rules. The proposed amendment gives the same 
power to reduce as already exists to remove. 

Twelfth Amendment.— This amendment fixes the time when a 
person who has been once examined may make another application. 
Under the present rules, if such person passes the examination, his 
name is placed on the eligible list for a year; and during that time, 


| no matter how low he is standing on the list or how slight his chance 


of certification, he cannot make a new application. On the other 
hand, if the person fails to pass the examination, he can at once apply 
again. It seems just to require such person to wait a limited period 
before imposing upon the commissioners the duty and expense of 
allowing him another examination; while it is equally fair to the per- 
sous who passed the examination to allow them, at the expiration of 
the same period, the same right of re-examination. For this reason, it 
is proposed to allow all persons, whether they passed the examination 
or not, to apply again at the expiration of six months, and not earlier. 
If such person has passed the examination, he must choose whether 


| to remain on the eligible list, with the standing he attained, for a year, 
rules should conclusively bar the appointment of every one over | 


or whether he will, at the end of six months, try by new examination 


|to better his standing. It is therefore required that such person’s 


name shall be withdrawn from the eligible list upon the filing of his 


the reclassification in schedule A, provided by the second amendment. | "°¥, “PP Menthen. 


The rules submitted to the Governor and Council July, 1887, and 
upon which the opinion of the justices of the Supreme Judicial Court 
was required, are hereby respectfully withdrawn. The provisions in 
them are covered by the first amendment herewith submitted. 

Very respectfully, 


Francis A. Osporn, 
CHARLES THEODORE RussELtL, JR., 
CHARLES W. CLIFFORD, 

Civil Service Commissioners. 


(Signed) 


THE AMENDMENTS. 
I. 


1. The word “veteran” in this rule shall mean a person who 
served in the army or navy of the United States in the time of the 
War of the Rebellion, and was honorably discharged therefrom. 

2. Any veteran desiring, under chapter 437 of the Acts of 1887, 
appointment to office or employment in the service classified under 


th . - . | the civil service rules, without having passed any examination pro- 
be limited to thirty days, and it was the intention of penoes | vided for therein, shall file an application for such appointment, 
ome ques- 
tion has arisen as to the meaning of the amendment and its effect | the office he seeks; that he desires appointment without having 


> b ; Y | passed any examination provided for by the civil service act or the 
more precise language to remove any possible doubt in regard to the | 


stating under oath his full name, residence, and post-office address ; 


rules thereunder; his service in the army or navy of the United 
States in the time of the War of the Rebellion, and discharge there- 
from; that he has not suffered loss of limb or other physical impair- 
ment which incapacitates; his citizenship; that he does not habitu- 
ally use intoxicating beverages to excess, and is not a vender of 


of any offence against the laws of the Commonwealth. Such appli- 


|cation must be supported by certificates that the ayplicant has all 
|the qualifications required by law of veterans. 
If so, the fact that it involves a | 


Such application, if 
for an office or employment in the service of the Commonwealth or 


| of the city of Boston, shall be filed in the office of the commissioners ; 
| if for an office or employment in the service of any other city than 


Boston, it shall be filed with the civil service examiners for such city. 
5. Every such applicant, who shall have complied with the pro- 
visions of clause 2 of this rule, and furnished satisfactory evidence 
that he possesses the qualifications claimed in his application, shall 
have his name entered upon an eligible list without examination. 
4. Clause 2 of rule 19 is hereby amended by adding the following, 
namely :— 
Wien an appointing officer in his requisition shall so request, the 
name of any veteran standing upon the list shall be certified to him 
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for appointment. When an appointing officer in his requisition shall 
request that the certification be restricted to veterans, the names of 
all veterans upon the list shall be certified. In such case, the certifi- 
cation shall specify those who have passed the examination and the 
marking of each; and, when an appointing officer shall so request, 
those entitled by reason of examination to classification, and any vet- 
eran named, or all veterans upon the list, shall be certified to him. 

5. Clause 1 of rule 24 shall not apply to veterans, and it shall not 
apply to persons other than veterans when certified for appointment 
with a veteran of equal or higher standing, or with one who receives 
the appointment, though not within the number of those entitled by 
reason of examination to be certified; and clause 7 of rule 5 shall not 
apply to veterans. 

IL. 


Rule 5, clause 3, is hereby amended so as to read as follows : — 

Schedule A shall include clerks and other persons of whatever 
designation rendering service as copyists, recorders, book-keepers, 
agents, or any clerical recording or similar service in the Common- 
wealth, or the several cities, and designated as the “clerical service ” | 
of the Commonwealth or of a certain city. There shall be three | 
classes in schedule A, namely : — 

Class 1. Persons other than those included in class 3 whose an- 
nual compensation is at a rate less than $800. 

Class 2. Persons other than those in class 3, whose annual com- 
pensation is at the rate of $800 and over. 

Class 3. Persons who, while included in schedule A by reason of | 
their rendering a limited amount of clerical service, are employed in 
positions which require special knowledge of duties not clerical, and | 
for which such special knowledge constitutes the chief qualification. 














VII. 


Clause 1 of rule 29 is hereby amended so as to read as follows : — 

Appointments for temporary service shall be made in accordance 
with the civil service rules, except in case of emergency, where the 
public business would suffer from delay in filling the fosition, as 


| herein provided. In no case shall such appointment or employment 
| for au emergency continue for more than thirty days, and no reap- 


pointment or employment of the same person or of another to the 
same position at the end of such period shall be allowed. And in 
every such case the officer making the appointment or furnishing the 
employment shall report the same to the commissioners within five 
days, with the reason therefor and the time for which the temporary 
appointment or employment is necessary. 

The fourth amendment to the rules, approved July 14, 1886, is 
hereby rescinded. 

Ix. 


Rule 28, clause 6, is hereby amended so as to read as follows : — 
In all other cases, appointment by promotion shall be subject to 
these rules: provided, however, that the provisions of clause 3 of this 


| rule shall apply thereto; and provided, further, that no person shall 
| be promoted who shall not have served one year in the lower position ; 
|and provided, further, that in case the person promoted has never 


passed an examination under the civil service rules, which entitles 


| him to be placed on an eligible list for the position to which he is 
| promoted, he shall pass a non-competitive examination. 


a 
No person serving temporarily, or as a substitute, special or super- 


| numerary official, under whatever designation, in any position in the 


11. 
Rule 5, clause 4, is hereby amended, so that class 1 thereunder | 
shall read as follows :— 
Class 1. Turnkeys, watchmen, drivers of prison wagons, and all | 
others doing police duty in the prisons, houses of detention, reforma- | 
tories, and in all public institutions and departments of the Common- | 
wealth and the several cities not included in classes 3 and 4 of sched- | 
ule B; also, watchmen, gatemen, and guards in the public parks and | 
ferries. | 
IV. 

Rule 5, clause 4, is hereby amended by adding thereto the follow- | 


S There shall be included in the classified service in schedule B 
the following offices and employments in the several cities of the | 
Commonwealth, namely: draw-tenders and assistant draw-tenders of 
bridges, to constitute class 5; foremen and sub-foremen of laborers, to | 
constitute class 6; inspectors of work, and all persons under what- | 
ever designation doing inspection service not included in schedule A, 
to constitute class 7. 

Additional rule 1, approved Dec. 2, 1885, is hereby rescinded. 

v. 

Rule 11 is hereby amended by adding thereto the following : — 

2. A good moral character is an essential qualification, and is of 
paramount importance in determining an applicant’s right to admis- 
sion to the eligible list. 

The burden of proof of good character shall in all cases be upon | 
the applicant, who may be required by the commissioners to furnish 
evidence thereof, additional to the certificates named in clause 1, 
whenever they may deem it necessary. 

Failure to prove good character shall exclude an applicant from | 
examination and from the eligible list; and proof at any time pro- 
duced to the commissioners of the bad character or dissolute habits 
of an eligible, of any criminal or disgraceful act committed by him, 
of his dismissal for good cause from the public service, shall be suf- 
ficient cause for his removal from the list. 

But no person shall be so excluded from examination, and no one 
shall be removed from the eligible list under this rule, except after 


| examination, and not earlier; provided that, if his name be u 





an opportunity to be heard, and upon a finding of the commissioners 
voting therefor, and a statement of the grounds of their action. 


VL 
Rule 9, clause 1, is hereby amended by adding the following : — 
And provided further that the limit of age for applicants for | 


appointment upon the district police shall be not less than twenty- | 
two years and not over fifty-five years. 


| 
| 


Vil. 


Rule 26 is hereby amended by inserting after the words “non-com- | 
petitive examination” the following clause: And provided further | 
that no person shall be transferred from class 3 of schedule A who | 
has never passed a competitive examination under the rules, which | 
entitles him to be placed on an eligible list for the position to which 
he desires transfer. 


|an ousting of tide-water? 
| bread of weighers and gaugers and measurers ? 


| classified service, except the reserve police force of the city of Boston, 
| shall be appointed to any permanent position without requisition and 


due classification for such position. 


XI. 
Rule 1 is amended by inserting therein, after the words “to 


|remove,” the words “or reduce.” 


XI. 
Any person possessing the required qualifications may file a new 
application after the expiration of six months from his educational 
pon the 


eligible list, it shall be withdrawn therefrom upon the filing of his 
application. 
DANIEL WEBSTER ON EXECUTIVE REMOVALS. 


The following extract is from a speech delivered by Mr. Webster, 


| Oct. 12, 1832, and suggested by the practice inaugurated by President 


Jackson : — 


And what did we witness, sir, when the administration actually 
commenced in the full exercise of its authority? One universal 
sweep, one undistinguishing blow, levelled against all who were not 
of the successful party? No worth, public or private, no service, civil 


|or military, was of the power to resist the relentless greediness of 


proscription. Soldiers of the late war, soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, the very contemporaries of the independence of the country, all 
lost their situations. No office was too high, and none too low; for 
office was the spoil, and “all the spoils,” it is said, “belong to the 
victors.” Ifa man holding an office necessary for his daily support 
had presented himself covered with the scars of wounds received in 
every battle from Bunker Hill to Yorktown, these would not have 
protected him against this reckless rapacity. Nay, sir, if Warren 
himself had been among the living, and had possessed any office under 
government, high or low, he would not have been suffered to hold it 
a single hour unless he could show that he had strictly complied with 
the party statute, and had put a well-marked party collar round his 
own neck... . Mr. President, as far as I know, there is no civilized 


| country on earth in which, on a change of rulers, there is such an in- 
| quisition for spoil as we have witnessed in this free republic. 
inaugural address of 1829 spoke of a searching operation of govern- 


The 


ment. ‘The most searching operation, sir, of the present administra- 


| tion has been its search for office and place. 


When, sir, did any English minister, Whig or Tory, ever make such 
an inquest? When did he ever go down to low-water mark to make 
When did he ever take away the daily 
When did he ever go 
into the villages to disturb the little post-offices, the mail contracts, 
and everything else in the remotest degree connected with government? 
Sir, a British minister who should do this, and should afterwards 
show his head in a British House of Commons, would be received by 
a universal hiss. 

And, in my opinion, sir, this principle of claiming monopoly of 
office by the right of conquest, unless the public shall effectually 
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rebuke and restrain it, will effectually change the character of our 
government. It elevates party above country; it forgets the common 
weal in the pursuit of personal emolument; it tends to form, it does 
form, we see that it has formed, a political combination, united by no 
common principles or opinions among its members, either upon the 
powers of the government or the true policy of the country, but held 
together simply as an association, under the charm of a popular head, 
seeking to maintain possession of the government by a vigorous exer- 
cise of its patronage,— and, for this purpose, agitating and alarming 
and distressing social life by the exercise of a tyrannical party proscrip- 
tion. Sir, if this course of things cannot be checked, good men will 
grow tired of the exercise of political privileges. They will see that 
such elections are but a mere selfish contest for office; and they will 
abandon the government to the scramble of the bold, the daring, and 
the desperate. 


THE INDIANA ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Indiana Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, its president, the Hon. W. D. Foulke, of Richmond, Ind, 
delivered an address of considerable length, reviewing the condition 
of the fight against the spoils party in that State. He said: — 

If the enemies of the civil service reform are to_be believed, it 
has already died a thousand deaths. With each unpopular appoint- 
ment, with every failure to enforce the letter or the spirit of the law, 
the spoilsmen announce hopefully that civil service reform has at 
last been laid away in its final resting-place. But, somehow, the new 
life which blossoms above the grave is always more vigorous and 
healthy than the old. And to-day, on this the second anniversary 


of our association, we all know that in spite of flagrant violations of | 


the law, in spite of the delivery of our Indiana civil service, both 
State and national, into the hands of unscrupulous spoilsmen, there 
never has been a year in which our reform has made one-half the 
progress in popular opinion that it has in the year which has just 
assed. 

. In a government derived from the people, the public conscience 
is the only ground in which reform principles can be planted and their 
growth assured. If the law comes prematurely, an untoward circum- 
stance may overthrow it. It is an artificial production, with no prin- 
ciple of life; but let the soil be prepared, let the public mind be made 
fallow by suitable agitation, and reforms planted therein are sure to 
develop by natural laws into that stalwart life which can resist the 
storms and outlive a thousand disasters. 

We have several tests to mark the growth of civil service reform 
in Indiana. Three years ago, a bill to improve the civil service in 
the State failed in the only branch of the legislature in which any 
one ever thought of introducing it. In the last General Assembly, 
a reform law, more comprehensive in its provisions, passed the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature upon the heels of an election which has 
made that reform a direct issue. Had the entire General Assembly 
been elected at that time, there cannot be a doubt that Indiana would 
to-day have a law as complete as that of Massachusetts or New York, 
and that our benevolent institutions would be wholly rescued from 
the blight of partisan control. The last election was the only one in 
our history where civil service reform was a distinct issue. In pre- 
vious contests, both parties generally gave it their support in terms 
often purposely vague and undefined. Or, if there were an omission, it 
was rather by accident than design. The question was not consider d 
important. But, in the last campaign, the platform of one party dis- 
tinctly demanded the extension of the national Civil Service Act to 
all subordinate administrative offices to which it could be made appli- 
cable, and the incorporation of its principles into the legislation of 
this State, so as to withdraw the management of our State institu- 
tions from the field of political strife. The other party omitted all 
reference to this reform. The issue was distinctly drawn; and the 
party which espoused our cause won the election,— won it in spite of 
the fact that it had been defeated by decided majorities at the two 
preceding elections, and won it in a canvass in which issues affecting 
the State only were the main matters in dispute. 


There are other things which contributed to the change in the/ hand, finds that the charges made by our association are without 
political outlook, but the importance of this issue is confessed by the | 


advocates of the spoils system themselves; for, even while contending | 


that the charges made by this association against the partisan man- 
agement of the Insane Hospital were not sustained, they conceded 
that they were extremely hurtfnl. 

But, if this were true, when nothing but the general charges and 
denials were before the public, the conviction of our peopie has 
become far deeper now that the abuses in this great charity have 
been laid bare in all their revolting details by the evidence taken in 
two legislative investigations. So 
ment for the reform of these institutions that the Governor of the 


State found it unwise to leave the trustees in office, and Dr.) 
Thomas H. Harrison and Mr. Philip M. Capen were suspended; 


and although these men, in defiance of the command of the execu- 





great has been the public senti-| 


| deaths, and 3043 on establishment of new offices. 
tive, still continue to exercise the duties of offices which they have | 


dishonored, and although there is a question as to the governor's | 


legal right to remove them, his act is undoubted evidence of the 
existence of a public sentiment so strong that it could not be dis- 
regarded. 

Other straws show the drift of the tide. A little more than a 
year ago, the Democratic Editorial Association of Indiana was 
addressed by its president, Scott Ray, who denounced the reform, 
and said, “A Republican has no more right to hold office under a 
Democratic administration than the devil has to take the sacrament 
of Jesus Christ.” The association resolved that the address fairly 
represented its views, and that, if the Civil Service Reform Law 
were repealed, it would be in consistercy with Democratic principles. 
This year, the association met again; and, although the views of Mr. 
Ray were not changed, an able address by B. F. Louthain, of the 
Logansport Pharos, defended the reform. He said: “TI believe that 
the time is not far distant when the priuciples of civil service reform 
will be extended to our State institutions, and that our penal and 
benevolent boards will be made up of representatives of both politi- 
cal parties. I believe that such a course would be wise and proper, 
and likewise beneficial to the Indiana Democracy. The Democratic 
party of to-day must prove that it is built upon something more 
substantial than the spoils system, or the great organization which 
has been the mainstay of the Republic for many generations will 
lose the confidence and respect of the people.” It is clear enough 
that the leaven of reform is at work. 

The work of our association for the past year has been twofold,— 
to spread the gospel of our reform among the people and to point 
out existing abuses under the old system. As part of our evangeli- 
cal work, members of our executive committee have held meetings and 
delivered addresses, setting forth the reasons for our reform avd the 
principles upon which it is based. These meetings have been held at 
different points in the State, not only upon occasions called for the 
purpose, but in the course of other addresses, political, literary, and 
otherwise. On one of these occasions, a civil service reform club was 
organized. At another time, the Central Labor Union of Indianapolis 
was addressed by Mr. Lucius B Swift; and the advantages of the re- 
form were clearly set forth with special reference to the interests of 
the workingmen. It has ofly been necessary so far to tell the grounds 
of our own belief, to find everywhere new adherents to our principles. 
The people only need to know just what civil service reform means. 
There is not a doubt after that concerning their acceptance of its prin- 
ciples. Not only have we sought to spread our gospel by the living 
fire of the spoken word, but we have disseminated it everywhere that 
we could by written arguments. We have prepared many articles for 
the ptess in various farts of the State. We have sought to secure 
the adoption of civil service reform principles by political associa- 
tions. We prepared a bill for a civil service reform law, which 
was introduced, and passed by the House of Representatives in the 
last General Assembly. But, most important of all, have we shown 
by the sad example of the greatest of our benevolent institutions the 
erying need of a reform which shall make it impossible that the 
positions of trust in them can much longer remain the foot-ball of 
party contest and the food for political corruption. The critical 
and reformatory branch of our duties has been the more arduous; 
but, as we believe, it has also been the more useful part of our labors. 

During the last session of the General Assembly, two investiga- 
tions were made, one by the House and the other by the Senate, into the 
condition of the Insane Hospital, with special reference to the charges 
made by this association. The association in each of these investiga- 
tions was represented by one or more members of its executive com- 
mittee, Messrs. Swift and Morton appearing before the House com- 
mittee, and Messrs. Morton and Howland before the committee of 
the Senate. 

The investigation on the part of the House was intrusted to its 
regular committee on benevolent institutions, and it made a most ex- 
haustive inquiry. The taking of testimony began February 8, and 
continued until March 3, the evidence embracing more than 1,300 
pages of the printed report. 

The report of that committee sustains very fully the accusations 
made by our association. The committee of the Senate, on the other 


foundation. 

Mr. Foulke then reviewed the latter report at length, devoting 
the larger part of his address to a criticism of the Senate committee’s 
findings and to an exposure of the facts in relation to the manage- 
ment of the State Asylum. 


Fro:n the second annual report of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, it appears that there were 55,157 post-offices on June 30, 1887, 
—a net increase of 1,543 during the fiscal year. The presidential, 
or offices of the first, second, and third classes, numbered 2,336. Of 
13 079 appointments during the year, 6,863 were on resignations and 
expired commissions, 2,584 on removals and suspensions, 589 on 
During the pre- 
ceding year, 22,747 appointments were made, 9,566 on removals and 
suspensions, and 9,112 on resignations and expired commissions. 


